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America’s farmers deserve every 
tribute for a job well done. They 
produced the extra food that was 
the margin of victory. They in- 
creased crop yields by combining 
the new and proved methods with 
good, hard work. 

They have done their job with 
the aid of your fertilizers—most of 


them compounded with potash— 
the vital soil nutrient which pro- 
vides increased soil fertility and 
greater resistance to disease and 
drought. 

Sunshine State Potash has 
helped America’s farmers produce 
the essential crops so vital to 
Victory in Europe. 


UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY 


Incorporated 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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Y, A won't be reconverted, come PEACE! 


Fertilizer Manufacturers will have a// their old customers plus “ew accounts. The 


dealers are impressed with your high quality products and timely deliveries. 
Identify yourself so distinctively that the public can ask for your products by 


name—come PEACE! For repeat sales, for better business tomorrow, pack your 


fertilizer in MENTE'S GOOD BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS! 
IT’S BETTER TO BUY BONDS THAN TO WEAR THEM! 


|. T. Rhea, President and General Manager 


NEW ORLEANS ” en. SAVANNAH 
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Plant foods are urgently needed 


“SALT 








AMERICAN POTASH and 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


122 Eest 42nd St. New York City 


Pioneer Producers of Muriate in America 


Branch Offices 
214 Walton Building 
ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 


231 South La Salle Street 609 South Grand Avenue 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF, 


to grow the crops which feed our 
nation and our armed forces. 


Our plant at Trona, Calif., is 
operating at capacity to provide 
supplies of these essential plant 
foods, and other materials needed 








Manufacturers of Three Elephant Borax and Boric Acid 


in the national effort. 








See‘ page 27 
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CHEMICO 


ACID 


PLANTS 


The design and selection of CHEMICO plants and 
equipment are based on 29 years of specialized 
experience and the results obtained in world-wide 
installations. Whether you are interested in a 
complete acid plant, an acid trator, i 
ation apparatus or a complete fertilizer plant 
consult the CHEMICO engineers. Their authori- 
tative advice is offered without charge or obligation. 
Your inquiry ia invited. 








Chemical Construction Corporation 
Empire State Bldg., 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 





CHEMICO PLANTS 





are PROFITABLE 
INVESTMENTS 





REDUCE COSTS...INCREASE OUTPUT © 











Keyed SERVICE! 


Fertilizer plants all over the country—large 
and small—state their needs and we meet 
them. Large stocks of seasoned materials 
and ample modern production facilities ena- 
ble us to make prompt shipments. 


TRIPLE 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 


46 to 48% Available Phosphoric Acid 
® 
We also manufacture 
HIGH-GRADE SUPERPHOSPHATE 
c 
U. S. Phosphoric Products 


Divisian 
TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


Tampa, Florida 












Sales Agents: 
Bradley & Bakes 


New York Office: 
61 Broadway 





Washington, D. C. 155 East 44th 86. 
440 The Woodward Bidg, New York, N. Y. 
A Mark of Reliability 

















FLORIDA 
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PHOSPHATES FOR A VICTORY CROP 


PEBBLE 
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THE PHOSPHATE MINING CO. 


This year, more than ever before, American farmers need phos- 
phates to grow bigger, better crops to feed America and her 
allies. Phosphate fertilizers are particularly important in “high 
vitality” war-crop production. With our background of 38 
years in producing phosphate rock we are well prepared to meet 
wartime needs of the fertilizer industry for this essential plant 
food source. Because our experience includes the’ 
mining and preparation of all grades of Florida phos- 
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phate rock we are in a position to render valuable 
service to fertilizer manufacturers. 


ITO WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK ¢ NICHOLS, FLORIDA 
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Maybe we've been too 


ABOUT BEMIS MULTIWALL 
PAPER SHIPPING SACK FACILITIES 


For years, Bemis has been a leading manufac- 
turer of multiwall paper shipping sacks. Six 
plants, strategically located north, south, east 
and west, have given Bemis customers the advan- 
tages of flexibility and capacity in production. 
During the war, this flexibility and capacity, 
plus the Bemis system of planned production, 
has enabled us to do a big war job. Yet, in addi- 
tion to supplying multiwall paper shipping 
sacks to our Armed Forces, Bemis has made 
an unusual record in fulfilling shipping prom- 
ises and maintaining quality for its regular 
multiwall customers. 

When you need multiwall paper shipping sacks 
for old or new products, think of Bemis. It 
pays to be a Bemis Multiwall Paper Shipping 
Sack customer. 








Bete 





Wilmington, Calif. 








Multiwall Paper Shipping Sacks 


6 PLANTS Wilmington, Calif 


East Pepperell, Mass Mobile, Ala San Francisco, Calif St. Helens, Ore 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


OFFICES: Baltimore - Boston - Brooklyn =. _, New Orleans - New York City + Norfolk 
Buffalo - Charlotte - Chicago - Denver rym Oklahoma City - Omaha - Orlando 
Detroit - East Pepperell - Houston - Indian Peoria - St. Helens, Ore. - St. Louis + Salina 
apolis - Kansas City - Los Angeles - Louis ’ Salt Lake City + San Francisco + Seattle 
ville - Memphis - Minneapolis +» Mobile cS Wichita - Wilmington, Calif 
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August Crop Report 


National crop prospects improved during 
July, with the total 1945 output now promis- 
ing to be nearly 21 per cent above the 1923-32 
average. A volume this size would be about 
2.5 per cent below the records of 1942 and 
1944, but would be about 4 per cent above the 
1943 total and 8 per cent above aggregate 
production in any other year. The better 
outlook on August 1 reflected the generally 
favorable growing conditions prevailing over 
most of the country during July. While 
excessive rainfall in the Middle Atlantic 
States caused light to severe damage to many 
crops, and hot, dry weather reduced pros- 
pects in the Northwest, gains registered in 
the rest of the country more than offset those 
losses. The weather during the first half of 
July was too cool for some crops, especially 
corn, but was ideal for hay and pastures and 
for filling small grains. Higher temperatures 
during the latter half of July and the first few 
days of August speeded up ripening of small 
grain crops and favored development of corn, 
cotton and other crops. The return to below 
normal temperatures early in August is re- 
tarding the advancement of corn in the 
important Northern States. Outcome of the 
corn crops is still uncertain despite improve- 
ment during July, and large quantities may 
be soft if frosts come early. This crop needs 
plenty of warm, favorable weather in view 
of its delayed progress to date. 

Lateness still characterizes the season both 
in development of crops and the progress 
of seasonal farming operations. Liberal 
rains ere needed to relieve drought condi- 
tions in the Northwest and in local areas of 
the Scuthwest. Parts of the Great Plains 
and the Corn Pelt need rain to replenish 
surface moisture supplies. A period of dry 





weather would be welcome in the Middle 
Atlantic States to check damage to quality 
and yield of grain, hay, tobacco and other 
crops and to enable farmers to catch up on 
field work, especially harvesting operations. 


Record Crops 

Contributing to the third largest volume 
of crops ever produced in this country are 
record crops of wheat, oats, peanuts, rice, 
peaches, pecans and truck crops for market, 
near-record crops of hay, tobacco, soybeans, 
sugarcane, and some fruit crops and big 
crops of potatoes, sorghum grain, and flax- 
seed. The record wheat crop totals 1,146 
million bushels. The oats crop, at 1,546 
million bushels, breaks a record that stood for 
25 years. Yields per acre are above average 
for practically all field crops—the main 
exceptions being peanuts and dry _ beans. 
The first estimate of the 1945 cotton crop 
placed production at 10,134,000 bales— 
the smallest crop since 1934 on the smallest 
acreage since 1885. Corn prospects made a 
marked improvement during July. The 
August forecast of 2,844 million bushels is 
159 million bushels above the July 1 estimate. 
With sorghum grain estimated at 114 million 
bushels the combined tonnage of 4 feed grains 
—corn, oats, barley and sorghum for grain— 
is expected to be 114 million tons. The con- 
dition of pastures is the highest for August 
1 in 30 years. Range conditions are generally 
good except in areas affected by drought. 

Notwithstanding the reductions in yield 
caused by adverse weather in some sections, 
for the country as a whole, practically all 
crops for which comparisons are available 
have better prospects than. a month ago. 
The exceptions are apples, apricots, dry 
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beans and dry peas. The apple crop, reflect- 
ing effects of severe frosts early in the season, 
is extremely short, and dry bean production 
is more than a million bags below average. 
The outlook for food crops continues excep- 
tionally bright although deciduous fruit pro- 
duction is somewhat below average. Food 
grains promise a record harvest. The com- 
bined tonnage of wheat, rice, rye and buck- 
wheat totals 37 million tons—2 million tons 
above last year’s output. Prospective pro- 
duction of truck crops for fresh market and 
potatoes are well above average. The 1945 
potato crop, indicated at 420 million bushels, 
has been exceeded in only 2 previous years. 
Sweet potatoes appear to be about an average 
crop even though the acreage is compara- 
tively small. The sugar crops have made 
favorable progress. Tonnage of both sugar 
beets and sugarcane are substantially above 
the production last year with sugarcane 
promising the second largest tonnage ever 
recorded. 

Tobacco experienced both favorable and 
unfavorable conditions during July, but 


Other spring 
[RES ee ete ae eee bushel 


Rye 

Buckwheat 

Flaxseed 

Rice 

Sorghums for grain 

Hay, all tame 

Hay, wild 

Hay, Glover and tamothy?..................605 
Hay, alfalfa 

Beans, dry edible 

Peas, dry field 

IEMs ag wi @ Gls bis aie Swe Ss ee 
PME RMN era ise M ats Ae a edad Soak Se 
SMB ee fo Eno bak wien res es ne ae Siecle s oe 
EMMI os ior niki bb oo ows wos oe ae eee 


RUB ee eerie bam euicibu ices ascoraenaae pound 
Apples, commercial bushel 
bushel 
SEBS CSOT ECOG RG fe kcye setae sows sauisnne bushel 
OS ee ton 
EES LEC) ee ren 
PMS erry ako kieen ys bade heb eicess seal pound 


registered a net gain to reach 1,934 million 
pounds, which is just slightly below the 
record. Peanuts also have been affected by 
variable conditions, but good stands on a 
large acreage point to the biggest ever to be 
picked and threshed. 

Feed crops have profited by generally 
favorable growing conditions during July. 
Corn prospects are very uncertain. in many 
areas where the crop is unusually late and 
June and July temperatures have averaged 
too cool for proper development. Neverthe- 
less, the outlook for corn is much better than 
a month ago when there was still appreciable 
acreage yet to plant and much acreage still 
to germinate. Improved varieties of oats and, 
for the most part, ideal filling and ripening 
weather are reflected in the first oats crop to 
reach the 1.5 billion bushel mark. If these 
better prospects fully materialize, feed grains 
supplies per animal unit will be liberal, 
but not as plentiful as the supplies for the 
1944-45 season. The hay crop of 104 million 
tons would provide the largest supply per 
hay consuming unit since 1927. 


ToTAL PRODUCTION (IN THOUSANDS) 


Indicated 


Average 1934-43 1944 Aug. 1, 1945 


2,433,060 
789,080 
585,994 
203,085 

29,330 
173,756 

1,068,399 

273,481 


3,228,361 
1,078,647 
764,073 
314,574 


2,844,478 
1,146,283 
836,969 
309,314 
31,896 
277,418 
1,546,032 
269,867 


41,434 ; 27,883 
7,121 7,715 
21,684 ; 33,972 
52,346 WE 76,136 
70,310 ; 113,977 
77,415 90,228 
10,144 4,1: 13,856 
30,903 

33,326 


31,9568 
2,737 

202° 
140,165 


1Excludes sweet clover and lespedeza. *Picked and threshed. *Includes some quantities not harvested. 4Pro- 
duction includes all grapes for fresh fruit, juice, wine, and raisins. 
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It still appears that supplies of fresh market 
commercial truck crops for the entire year 
may slightly exceed the 1944 record, and 
doubtless will be materially above average. 
Indications to date, covering the first 3 
quarters of the year and approximately one- 
fourth of the fall acreage, show an aggregate 
tonnage for this year 2 per cent greate- than 
comparable 1944 production and 22 per cent 
above average. Comparatively large summer 
supplies of beets, cabbage, cantaloups, car- 
rots, cauliflower, sweetcorn, cucumbers, 
honeydew melons, green peppers, and water- 
melons are in prospect, being above both 1944 
production and average. Green lima beans 
and spinach are larger crops this summer 
than last, but are moderately below average. 
Prospective supplies of summer snap beans, 
eggplant, lettuce, onions and tomatoes are 
smaller than in 1944 but are above average. 
Green peas are the same as last summer but 
below average, while celery is below both 
last summer and average. 

Fruit crops developed well in most areas 
during July and the aggregate tonnage of the 
8 major deciduous fruits (apples, peaches, 
pears, grapes, cherries, plums, prunes and 
apricots) is indicated about one per cent more 
than on July 1 but 12 per cent less than in 
1944 and 2 per cent less than average. Larger 
indicated crops of peaches, grapes, cherries, 
and pears than on July 1 more than offset 
declining apple prospects in the eastern and 
central regions. Peaches are a record large 
crop and apples a record low. Apples are 
extremely short in the Eastern and Great 
Lakes States and a fair sized crop in the West. 

Prospects for the 1945-46 citrus crops 
continued favorable in California, Texas and 
Arizona and improved in Florida. Florida 
citrus groves received almost daily rains 
during July and appear to have almost re- 
covered from effects of the spring drought. 

August 1 prospects for processing vege- 
tables were favorable for a slight increase over 
1944 in the tonnage available for 1945. 
Tonnage estimates for 4 vegetables, green 
peas, snap beans, sweetcorn, and tomatoes, 
indicate that this year’s total production may 
exceed the 1944 aggregate tonnage for these 
crops by at least 4 per cent. In 1944, these 
4 crops constituted almost 90 per cent of 
the total commercial production of the 11 
processing vegetables for which estimates 
were made. 

While the 1945 crop of green peas for proc- 
essing, estimated in mid-July at 462,780 
tons, is expected to exceed all previous pro- 
duction records, snap beans and sweetcorn 
promised on August 1 to produce near-record 


large tonnages for this year; however, in the 
case of each of these two crops, the tonnage 
indicated is not a record high production. 
August 1 indications on tomatoes for proc- 
essing point to about 3 per cent less tonnage 
for this year than was produced in 1944, or 
3,066,100 tons for 1945 compared with 
3,169,900 tons for 1944. 


Corn 

Marked improvement in prospects during 
July has resulted in an August 1 estimate of 
about 2,844 million bushels for the 1945 corn 
crop. The occurrence of ‘‘corn weather” 
during the latter part of July in most im- 
portant corn growing areas favored better 
than average progress—in some sections 
remarkable progress—to bring about an 
increase Of 159 million bushels in the pros- 
pective corn crop since July 1. The current 
estimate, while below 3 successive 3-billion 
bushel crops in 1942, 1943 and 1944, exceeds 
production in any year except 1923 and 1932 
of the two preceding decades. The average 


yield of 30.8 bushels compares with 29.1 
estimated a month ago, 33.2 last year and 
the average of 26.8 bushels per harested acre. 


Wheat 


With an indicated production of 1,146,283,- 
000 bushels, the 1945 wheat crop tops all 
previous records. Production prospects in- 
creased 17144 million bushels during July, 
primarily because of improvement in spring 
wheat attending ample moisture and favor- 
able temperatures in the principal northern 
Great Plains States. This production would 
outdistance last year’s 1,079 million bushels 
crop, the previous record, by 6 per cent, and 
would be 45 per cent above the 10-year 
average production. 

A winter wheat crop of about 837 million 
bushels, the largest ever produced in the 
Nation, is indicated by August 1 conditions 
and harvest returns. This is about one- 
tenth more than the 764 million bushels pro- 
duced last year and considerably above 
production in other years except 1931 when 
825 million bushels were harvested. Pro- 
duction is about 3 million bushels more than 
indicated a month ago. The beneficial effect 
of very favorable filling weather over most of 
the Corn Belt and Great Plains States more 
than offset losses from hot, dry weather in 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon and from 
excessive rain in a number of Eastern States. 
Yield per acre at 18.0 bushels is almost a 
bushel lower than the 1944 yield but is 2.7 
bushels above the 10-year average. 
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The indicated production of all spring 
wheat, 309,314,000 bushels, is only about 
1.5 per cent less than last year’s production 
of 314,574,000 bushels but 52 per cent above 
the 10-year average. Due to the favorable 
moisture situation in most sections of the 
northern Great Plains States and absence of 
any prolonged excessively hot spells during 
July, production prospects of all spring wheat 
improved approximately 15 million bushels, 
despite the deterioration caused by heat and 
drought in Montana and the Pacific North- 
west. The indicated production of durum 
wheat, 31,896,000 bushels, reflects the very 
favorable conditions in July during the 
critical heading and filling stage. The im- 
provement in production prospects during 
July amounts to 42g million bushels, and 
makes this year’s crop equal to last year 
despite the reduced acreage. 


Oats 

The 1945 oats crop is now expected to be 
the largest of record, the Nation’s first 1%- 
billion bushels crop. Prospects for oats in 
the country as a whole improved materially 
during July. The current forecast of 1,546 
million bushels is 9 per cent above that of 
July 1, 1945, 33 per cent larger than the 1944 


crop of 1,166,392,000 bushels, and 45 per cent 
larger than the 1934-43 average of 1,068,- 
399,000 bushels. 


Tobacco 


The August 1 forecast of 1945 tobacco 
production, 1,934 million pounds, is approx- 
imately 2 per cent above the estimate of last 
month, and second only to the all-time record 
—1,950 million pounds produced last year. 

Losses occasioned by excessive rainfall in 
eastern North Carolina were more than offset 
by improvement in the old belt of North 
Carolina and Virginia. Local conditions in 
other areas have made significant changes in 
prospects for some types. The indicated 
vield per acre declined sharply from a month 
earlicr in southern Maryland where heavy 
rainfall did considerable damage. 

The production of tobacco used primarily 
in cigarettes, flue-cured and light air-cured, 
is indicated at 1,713 million pounds—1,135 
million pounds of flue-cured, and 578 million 
pounds of light air-cured tobacco. The total 
for these tobaccos is approximately equal to 
the total last year, there being about 45 
million pounds more flue-cured tobacco than 
last vear with a corresponding reduction in 
burley and southern Maryland types. 


Changes in prospective production of dark 
air-cured tobacco, during July, were negli- 
gible. A total of 42.3 million pounds is 
forecast compared with 44.5 million in 1944 
and 36.1 million pounds, the 10-year (1934 
43) average. 

Estimated production of total cigar leaf, 
121.6 million pounds, compares with last 
year’s production of 127.7 million pounds and 
114.8 million pounds, the average. The indi- 
cated reduction below last year is due to low 
yield prospects for fillers in both Pennsylvania 
and Ohio. Difficulties in cultivation due to 
excessive rainfall in Pennsylvania and general 
lateness in both States contribute to the poor 
production prospects. 


Soybeans 

August 1 conditions point to a 1945 soy- 
bean crop of 188,284,000 bushels. This is 
only 2.4 per cent below the 192,863,000 
bushels last year and 2.5 per cent less than the 
record crop of 193,125,000 bushels produced 
in 1943. The crop as a whole was planted 
late and got off to a rather poor start. Grow- 
ing conditions, however, have been favorable 
and except for lateness soybeans look good. 
The late planted acreage will be subject to 
frost damage in some areas. 

A yield of 18.1 bushels per acre is indicated 
as of August 1, slightly less than last year’s 
vield of 18.4 bushels but above the 1934-43 
average of 17.6 bushels per acre. All soybean- 
producing States except New York and 
Illinois expect better-than-average yields. 
However, the Illinois yield of 19 bushels is 
more than a bushel per acre below average. 
The crop in Illinois is exceptionally late, 
especially in the southern half of the State 
where plantings were delayed as much as a 
month from the usual planting time. The 
northern part of the State had better planting 
conditions but even here the crop will prob- 
ably average a week later than usual. How- 
ever, since planting time the weather has been 
favorable for growth and the crop has made 
excellent progress. The Missouri and Kansas 
crop were also planted late and yields well 
below last year are expected, but with 
favorable growing weather the crop made 
good progress during the past month. 

Ohio and Indiana both have prospects of 
good crops. The 21-bushel yield expected in 
Ohio is 4 bushels above last year and 2 bushels 
above average. The State has some late 
planted beans but with normal weather most 
of the crop should mature with little loss. 
Indiana also has considerable late planted 
acreage, especially in the southwestern coun- 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Secretary Anderson Announces 
Production and Marketing 
Administration 


Establishment of the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration into which is consoli- 
dated more than a dozen offices and other 
agencies of the Department of Agriculture 
has been announced by Secretary of Agri- 
culture Clinton P. Anderson in a reorganiza- 
tion designed to centralize responsibility for 
commodity programs and actions. 

The new administration, the organization 
of which is outlined in a memorandum issued 
by the Secretary, began functioning Aug- 
ust 20th. 

Secretary Anderson has designated Under 
Secretary of Agriculture John B. Hutson to 
serve as administrator of the Production and 
Marketing Administration with G. G. Arm- 
strong as deputy administrator. R. W. 
Haycock has been designated as assistant 
administrator for fiscal and administrative 
control, C. W. Kitchen has been named as 
assistant administrator for regulatory and 
inspection work, and Col. R. L. Harrison has 
been named as assistant administrator for 
inventory management. Designated as staff 
officers are J. B. Hasselman, director of in- 
formation; H. B. Boyd, director of price; 
D. A. FitzGerald, director of requirements 
and allocations; and E. B. Black, transporta- 
tion officer. 

The Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration consists of 10 commoaity branches, a 
number of functional branches and an over- 
all field service branch which will carry to the 
field, through State and county agricultural 
committees, programs dealing directly with 
farmers. It also includes the Commodity 
Credit Corporation and the Federal Crop 
Insurance Corporation. 

The various branches together with their 
directing heads are as follows: 

Livestock RPranch, H. E. Reed, director; 
Dairy Branch, T. G. Stitts, director; Poultry 
Branch, T. G. Stitts, acting director; Fats 
and Oils Branch, W. H. Jasspon, director; 
Fruit and Vegetable Pranch, E. A. Meyer, 
director, S. R. Smith, associate director; 
Sugar Branch, E. B. Wilson, director; Grain 
Branch, C. C. Farrington, Girector; Cotton 
Branch, C. C. Farrington, acting director; 
Tobacco Branch, C. E. Gage, director; Special 
Commodities Branch, M. L. Brenner, director; 
Field Service Pranch, N. E. Dodd, director; 
Food Distribution Programs Pranch, P. C. 


Stark, director; Materials and Equipment 
Branch, F. B. Northrup, director; Shipping 
and Storage Branch, H. B. McGrew, director; 
Marketing Facilities Branch, W. C. Crow, 
director; Labor Branch, Col. W. R. Buie, 
director; Fiscal Branch, C. G. Garman, di- 
rector; Budget and Management Branch, 
J. B. Gilmer, director; Compliance and In- 
vestigation Branch, J. M. Mehl, director. 


Inflation Threat to Farmers 


Farmers will be headed for postwar dis- 
aster if price controls are relaxed now, accord- 
ing to a blunt warning issued by the Associa- 
tion of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities. 

Clarence A. Dykstra of the University of 
California at Los Angeles, chairman of the 
association’s executive committee, said the 
anti-inflation statement was drafted by the 
postwar policy committee of the association, 
has been approved by the executive com- 
mittee, and represents the consensus of 
leading agricultural college authorities 
throughout the United States. 

“Farm people have an enormous stake in 
successful control of inflation,” the postwar 
policy committee declared. A runaway price 
situation during the war, or while the pressure 
for civilian goods and services continues 
during the early postwar period, would spell 
disaster for many farmers and their families.” 

Intimating that those who demand higher 
farm prices are short-sighted, the committee 
declared, “Any decided rise in prices and 
wage rates during this period would add 
greatly to farm costs when war de- 
mands taper off, shortages of farm products 
are likely to be replaced by surpluses. If 
prices are allowed to get out of hand now, 
farm prices then may nose-dive while many 
items of farm expenses stay up.” 


The statement ascribed the agricultural 
depression of the 1920’s and 1930's largely to 
the inflated prices of World War I, comment- 
ing, “‘Farmers surely do not want to repeat 
that experience.” 

Farm land prices were singled out for 
special emphasis: ‘‘A lifting of price controls 
before the danger is past would open the door 
to a speculative boom. This would lead to 
piling up of mortgage debts which in many 
cases would be out of line with long-run farm 
earnings. Sucha result would spell foreclosure 
and disaster for many farmers when the’ 
inevitable reaction sets in.’ The statement 
added that many returning war veterans 
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would be among those victimized by exorbi- 
tant land prices. 

‘No one contends that the control of prices 
and wages has been perfect,’’ the postwar 
policy committee said. “By and _ large, 
however, fair-minded citizens will agree that 
the job has been reasonably well done con- 
sidering the difficulties involved. Few if any 
will want controls to continue any longer than 
needed, but this is not the time to ease up, 

“As rapidly as the war effort permits, the 
threat of inflation should be tempered by 
speedy expansion and resumption of produc- 
tion to meet civilian needs. But controls are 
needed until supplies again are adequate to 
meet requirements at reasonable prices. Addi- 
tional controls, particularly to limit and 
discourage land speculation, are in order.”’ 


August Cotton Report 


A United States cotton crop for 1945 of 
10,134,000 bales of 500 pounds gross weight is 
forecast by the Crop Reporting Board, based 
upon information as of August 1. Such a 
production would be 17 per cent or 2,096,000 
bales less than production in 1944, and 
2,159,000 bales less than average production 
for the 10-year (1934-43) period. The indi- 


PRODUCTION (GINNINGS) 
500 Ib. gross wt. bales 


1945 
indicated 
Aug. 1 


Average 
1934- 
1943 


1944 
crop 


Thous. Thous. Thous. 
bales bales 

DME co oc ecex occeee 411 180 
Virginia 29 23 
North Carolina 710 490 
South Carolina 864 720 
810 695 

le peer 13 10 
Tennessee 562 430 
Alabama 1,006 900 
C2 eee 1,937 1,840 
APEROEDS. . 2. 56.6. } 1,394 1,175 
TRIMER oc cS eux woes 620 540 
Oklahoma . 634 380 
(eer 2,646 2,100 
New Mexico........ 116 120 
136 135 

MINI. 5s os cv asx ss ow 327 385 
All other... .. 15 11 


12,230 10,134 


12,293 


United States. ......... 





Amer. Egypt'......... 34.2 8.8 4.3 


1Included in State and United States totals. Grown 


principally in Arizona, New Mexico, and Texas. 


cated lint yield per acre of 269.7 pounds is 
39 pounds above average yield and has been 
exceeded in only three years, namely, 1944, 
1942, and 1937. Allowing for average aban- 
donment on the acreage in cultivation on 
July 1 the acreage for harvest this year is com- 
puted at 18,034,000 acres—10 per cent below 
acreage harvested in 1944 and the smallest 
during any of the past 60 years. 

The report from the Bureau of the Census 
shows 132,541 bales of cotton ginned from 
the crop of 1945 prior to August 1, compared 
with 48,182 bales for 1944 and 107,053 bales 
for 1943. 


Cotton Producers Association Buys 
Red Diamond Plant 


The Cotton Producers Association of At- 
lanta has purchased the fertilizer plant of 
Red Diamond Mills at Cordele, Ga. This 
plant was known as the old ‘‘Read”’ plant and 
has served the Cordele territory since 1909. 
The new owners took possession on August 
Ist. 

The Red Diamond Mills are large shellers 
of peanuts and will continue in this business. 


Spring Applications of Ammonium 
Nitrate Favored 


Tests made by Cleveland Burton, an Adair 
(Kentucky) County farmer, and reported by 
County Agent R. B. Rankin, indicate that 
spring applications of ammonium nitrate on 
wheat are profitable. 

Land receiving 125 pounds of nitrate to the 
acre in the fall produced 11.6 bushels of 
wheat and 1,845 pounds of straw, while land 
where 63 pounds of nitrate to the acre were 
applied in the spring produced 19.7 bushels of 
grain and 2,208 pounds of straw. Untreated 
land produced 12 bushels of grain and 938 
pounds of straw. 

In another test, 125 pounds of nitrate to 
the acre used in the spring resulted in a yield 
of 26 bushels of wheat and 3,418 pounds of 
straw. Sixty-three pounds used in the fall 
and 125 pounds in the spring brought a yield 
of 27 bushels of wheat. Untreated land pro- 
duced 14.6 bushels of grain and 1,210 pounds 
of straw to the acre.—Kentucky Agricultural 
Extension Service. 
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Woods to Resign from Chilean 


Nitrate 

The Poard of Directors of Chilean Nitrate 
Sales Corporation has announced that it has 
accepted with deep regret the resignation of 
|. Albert Wocds as President and Director, 
1o take effect on January 1, 1946. 

Mr. Woods has been associated with the 
Corporation since 1934, first as Vice-President 
in charge of sales, then as First Vice-President 
and, since 1939, as President. He successfully 
directed the company’s war program, which 
resulted in the importation of over three 
million tons of Chilean nitrate since Decem- 
ber, 1941. He is a member of the WPB 
Nitrogen Producers Advisory Committee and 
the WFA Fertilizer Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

He was recently elected a Director and a 
member of the executive committee of the 
American Plant Food Council, the newly 
formed fertilizer trade association. He is a 
Director of Eastern Air Lines, Inc., and a 
Trustee and Regent of the University of the 
South, and President of its Associated Alumni. 

As Mr. Woods’ successor, the Roard has 
announced the election of James F. Doetsch, 
whose association with the Chilean nitrate 
industry began in January, 1932. Since 


January, 1936, Mr. Doetsch has been a Vice- 
President of Anglo Chilean Nitrate Corpera- 
tion and The Lautaro Nitrate Company, 
Ltd., two of the major nitrate producers in 
Chile. 


Report on European Potash 
Situation 


A representative of the Foreign Economic 
Administration reported on the status of the 
potash industry observed during a recent 
trip to Europe. 

The entire potash output in France and 
Germany will be needed to meet European 
requirements, he said. The potash mines in 
France have been damaged, but this damage 
has been limited chiefly to the superstructures. 
Of the potash mines in France, approximately 
one-third are in good operating condition and 
could produce about 40 per cent of their 
wartime capacity, if coal, transportation and 
power are available. The remaining mines 
will require from six to eighteen months for 
repairs before they can once more be put into 
operation. 

In Germany, ten of the most important 
potash mines have not been seriously dam- 
aged. Production could be started without 
extensive repairs, but transportation difficul- 
ties may present a bottleneck. 

Polish mines have been flooded and will be 
out of operation for an indefinite period, the 
FEA representative said. 

Potash production in Spain is limited by 
lack of repair parts. Germany formerly 
supplied Spain with machinery and parts. 

Production in Palestine is expected to con- 
tinue at the existing rate of output. 





COMMERCIAL FERTILIZER USED ON COTTON 


Acres of cotton in 
cultivation July 1 
Average 
1934-43 1944 
Thousands 


410 
31 
765 
1,089 
1,368 


1945 


270 
27 
595 
1,020 
1,250 
25 
605 
1,380 
2,300 
1,630 
860 
1,375 
6,400 
608 


400 

45 

900 

. 1,310 


78 
MISTI Sins ps Poss xs vies Seay UL 
Mississippi 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 


PRUMOTNOR Os 3c Src b seeks 701 


Total fertilizer used on 
cotton 


Acres of cotton 
receiving fertilizer 
Average 
1934-43 


Average 


1934-43 1944 


Tons 
9,095 
6,900 
193,035 
272,195 
270,800 
5,198 
§0,175 
280,000 
227,040 
94,050 
57,950 
938 
39,690 
12,285 


1944 1945 1945 


Thousands 
107 

30 

tae 
1,078 
1,354 
33 

446 
1,400 


94 
27 
595 
1,010 
1,238 
24 
442 
1,366 
1,964 
945 
576 
14 
384 
136 


4,708 
8,914 
186,854 
248,762 


53 
223 
880 

1,266 


8,225 
6,075 
156,188 
265,125 
253,790 
4,200 
49,725 
286,860 
245,500 
92,138 
56,160 
945 
36,480 
16,060 








United States 26,359 20,354 18,355 


1Data for 1945 are preliminary. 


8,815 1,424,031 1,519,351 1,477,471 


2Includes New Mexico, Arizona, California, Illinois, Kansas and Kentucky 
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Oppose Adverse Legislation 

July Tag Sale 
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Boll Weevil Situation Critical 


Columbia Will Train Veterans to Start 
Own Business 


Oppose Adverse Legislation 


Two congressional bills, now pending, are 
dangerous to the fertilizer industry. They 
propose putting the Government into the 
manufacture and distribution of fertilizers. 
They would, under the guise of demonstra- 
tions, give seventy-five farmers in each county 
free fertilizers incidentally affording members 
of Congress an opportunity of currying favor 
with the “right people.””. But what will other 
farmers think who were not chosen to receive 
free fertilizers? Perhaps it may prove polit- 
ical dynamite after all. 

At any rate, the proposed legislation would 
project the Government into the building of 
large fertilizer plants at various strategic 
points in the country, these plants to be 
leased within five years to selected farmer 
cooperatives on 50-year terms. To assist 
the cooperatives to coperate and acquire the 
plants, the Farm Credit Administration 
would be empowered to lend them money at 
2% per cent. 

To supervise the fertilizer ‘‘tests’’ of the 
seventy-five farmers in each county, who 
receive free fertilizers, an extra county agent 
would be employed in each county. This 
means 2,000 extra county agents in the 
United States. 

It all adds up to Government entering into 
the field of private business; it means diver- 
sion of fertilizer manufacture and distribu- 
tion into non-tax paying farmer cooperatives; 
in a word, it isa big-scale venture into national 
socialism. 

Why should the fertilizer industry be 
singled out as a victim of this socialistic 
undertaking? Has private enterprise in the 
fertilizer field fallen down? What industry, 
in fact, has a better record of meeting de- 
mands? What industry has a better record 
for productive capacity in relation to the 
demand? What industry has met its war- 
time obligations better and at lower costs 
to the consumers than has the fertilizer 
industry? What private industry, in fact, 
has better demonstrated its ability, its 
capacity, its willingness, its enterprise and 
its success in meeting the needs of agriculture, 
than has the fertilizer industry? 

In a full realization that plant food for 
agricultural crops must conform to the 
carefully determined formulas worked out by 
the state agricultural experiment stations and 
research scientists of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the industry has gladly conformed to 
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scientific recommendations, as agricultural 
scientists of the states and Federal agencies 
well know and have frequently stated. 

The industry is wise enough to know that 
the procuction of the kind and quantity of 
fertilizers that give the farmer the largest 
returns, is the fundamental basis of success 
in the fertilizer business. So there is no 
canger that the fertilizer industry will not 
carry on in line with the best that the scien- 
tists recommend. 

There is, in fact, no good reason for legisla- 
tion of the sort now pencing in Congress. 
It is, however, up to every fertilizer manu- 
facturer, and in fact, every man who does not 
favor putting the Government into private 
business, to protest to Congress against these 
bills. 


Caldwell Appointed Secretary- 
Treasurer of American Plant Food 
Council 


Appointment of Harry B. Caldwell, master 
of the North Carolina State Grange, as sec- 
retary and treasurer of the American Plant 
Food Council has been announced by Clifton 
A. Woodrum, president of the council. Mr. 
Woodrum, who stated last week that he would 
shortly retire as member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives from Virginia, also announced the 
opening of the council’s offices in the Union 
Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Caldwell has been master of the State 
Grarg? since 1937. He is a member of the 
State Planning Board, secretary of the 
Farmers’ Cooperative Council, and chairman 
of the State Agricultural Planning Council. 
He is a member of the agricultural com- 
mittee of the National Planning Association 
and a trustee of Meredith College and of the 
North Carolina Agricultural and Technical 
College for Negroes. 


Aitken Now with Midwestern 
Phosphate Corporation 


D. W. Aitken, who recently resigned as 
assistant to the chief of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Agency, is now general manager of 
Midwestern Phosphate Corp., with offices in 
the First National Bank Building, Madison, 
Wis. The company plans to deal in 20 per 
cent superphosphate, manufactured at south- 
ern points, for distribution in the middle- 
western territory. 


G. S. Fraps to Retire as Texas State 
Chemist 


Dr. G. S. Fraps will retire on August 31 
from administrative work as State Chemist 
and Chief of the Division of Chemistry of the 
Texas Agricultural Experiment Station, but 
will remain with the Experiment Station on 
part-time basis with the title of Collaborating 
Chemist. Dr. Fraps has been State Chemist 
of Texas since 1905 and Referee on Fertilizers 
of the Association of Official Agricultural 
Chemists since 1925. 

Dr. Fraps has aided in securing national 
uniformity in naming fertilizers, reducing the 
number of fertilizer grades to a limited num- 
ber and improving their quality, preparing 
definitions of fertilizer materials and promot- 
ing the efficient use of fertilizers. He has been 
with the Texas A. & M. College since Sep- 
tember 1, 1903. He is author of 2-books and 
author or co-author of about 400 bulletins 
and scientific articles relating to the composi- 
tion and properties of soils, nature, use and 
composition of fertilizers, composition, nutri- 
tive values and utilization of feeds, analytical 
methods, composition of insecticides, vitamins 
and miscellaneous subjects. 


Sulphur Production 
January-June 


During the first six months of 1945 sulphur 
was consumed at a record rate in the United 
States and production was nearly as high as 
the record set in 1942 according to the Bureau 
of Mines, United States Department of the 
Interior. Production was 23 per cent higher 
than in the same period in 1944, and sales 
were 20 per cent higher. In June, producers 
shipped more sulphur than in any previous 
month. 

As sales have consistently exceeded pro- 
duction, stocks have declined 323,582 tons 
since the first of the year. 


Production, mine shipments, and producers’ 
stocks of native sulphur in the United States 
in selected periods, 1942-45, in long tons 


Producers’ 

Stocks 
3,776,738 
4,168,394 
4,917,885 
4,911,535 
3,838,084 
3,776,738 


Mine 

Production Shipments 
1,748,442 2,111,842 
1,756,175 
1,369,179 
1,678,009 

351,012 

416,272 


Period 
Jan.-June 1945 
Jan.-June 1944 
Jan.-June 1943 
Jan.-June 1942 
May 1945 
June 1945 


1:778,269 
319.976 
309,570 
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July Tag Sales 


Fertilizer tax tag salesreported for the month 
of July were substantially larger than in the 
corresponding month of past years. Total 
sales in the seventeen reporting States ex- 
ceeded July 1944 by 44 per cent and July 
1943 by 64 per cent. Increases in July over 
last year were reported by eleven of the 
seventeen States. The declines from last 
year were, in most instances, comparatively 
small. 

Aggregate sales in the first seven months 
of this year were 9 per cent larger than in the 
same period of 1944. Only two States re- 


ported declines from last year, and_ these 
were not large. 

The substantial increase in sales this year 
is another indication of the ability of the 
American fertilizer industry to provide for 
the increased needs of agriculture. This is 
the seventh consecutive year in which fer- 
tilizer tonnage has been larger than in the 
preceding year. In spite of manpower short- 
ages and other handicaps to production, the 
commercial firms and cooperatives engaged 
in fertilizer production have been able to do 
their share in helping the farmers of this 
country meet their expanding production 
goals. 


FERTILIZER TAX TAG SALES 


JULY 
1944 
Tons 
12,547 
2,700 
1,850 
15,668 
30,004 
4,100 
8,753 
4,775 
4,000 


1945 
Tons 
Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 


Alabama 

Mississippi 

Tennessee 

SRR ae mare ere re een eer 
oo ee eee 
Ee ees ke re Baa ca 


Oklahoma 


JANUARY-J ULY 
1945 1944 
Tons Tons 

414,614 341,493 
1,155,132 1,053,361 
666,465 619,973 
893,328 854,116 
486,519 482,515 
617,800 548,200 
310,457 301,634 
227,735 203,266 
106,400 101,983 
129,386 133,670 
149,785 140,541 
16,412 12,051 


1943 
Tons 
330,099 
1,090,285 
696,448 
872,075 
412,169 
619,550 
334,994 
184,214 
140,975 
144,438 
130,235 
15,088 


1943 

Tons 
12,026 
9,959 
1,380 
12,768 
34,968 
2,800 
3,400 
1,267 
0 


% of 
1944 
121 
110 
107 
105 
101 
113 
103 
112 
104 
97 
107 
136 


1,900 
2,325 
35 





Total South... . 148,489 





82,828 108 5,174,033 4,792,803 4,970,570 





74,705 
11,350 
9,450 
4,785 
3,140 


Indiana 
Kentucky 


ES Oe Sah oo ak ok x a 4,745 


113 
143 
122 
118 

85 





48,115 
1,837 
8,750 
7,120 
5,051 


303,194 
153,539 
227,633 
94,783 
24,005 


269,161 
107,290 
186,521 
80,304 
28,246 


281,240 
68,601 
124,001 
50,816 
8,341 





Total Midwest............ 103,430 83,458 





70,873 671,52 


120 


803,054 532,999 





Grand Total 


251,919 174,710 





153,701 109 5,977,187 5,464,325 5,503,569 


1Revised by eliminating the tonnage of raw phosphate rock and liming materials for earlier periods. 
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FERTILIZER MATERIALS MARKET 





NEW YORK 


Sulphate of Ammonia Production Expected to Continue at High Levels. More Nitrogen Solutions 
and Fertilizer Ammonia Looked For. Improved Labor SituationWill Aid Superphosphate and 
Potash Production. 


Exclusive Correspondence to ‘The American Fertilizer” 


NEw York, August 22, 1945. 


Sulphate of Ammonia 

Fertilizer manufacturers are still taking this 
material as fast as it is produced. No large 
reserves are accumulating, and some _pro- 
ducers are behind on contract. shipments. 
While some misgivings have been expressed 
as to the effect of the end of the war on 
sulphate production, it is generally con- 
ceded that steel mills will continue to operate 
at capacity to fill the accumulated postwar 
demands and consequently sulphate of am- 
monia output will continue at high levels. 


Nitrate of Soda 
Adequate supplies are on hand or in transit 
to take care of current requirements. Buyers 
are not ordering in advance, to see what the 
next few months will develop. 


. Nitrogen Solutions 

Early in August some additional quantities 
of nitrogen solutions and anhydrous ammonia 
were made available to fertilizer manufac- 
turers during September. With the surrender 
of Japan and the consequent dwindling of 
munitions production, it is felt by many that 
ammonia and nitrogen solutions will be among 
the products which WPB has promised to 
remove from Government control in the 
immediate future. 


Organics 
The changing world picture has not brought 
any better prospects for more fertilizer or- 
ganic materials. Supply is still short and is 
limited almost entirely to feed materials. 
Imports are bringing in only materials for the 
feeding trade. 


Superphosphate 

Fertilizer mixers are continuing to lay in 
this material for next season’s business and 
superphosphate plants are running to their 
present capacity. With an expected im- 
provement in the labor supply, producers 
feel that every demand for the coming year 
will be met. 


Phosphate Rock 


Production continues steady and all orders 
are being filled. An advance of 25 cents a ton 
on various grades of finely ground Florida 
hard phosphate rock has been made by OPA. 


Potash 


Contract shipments are continuing and 
production is at as high a peak as the present 
labor situation will permit. The end of the 
war makes it probable that this condition 
will be improved before very long. 


CHARLESTON 


Fertilizer Production Still Increasing. Organics 
Scarce. Exports of Ammonium Nitrate Re- 
ported. More Nitrogen Solutions Hoped For. 


Exclusive Correspondence to ‘‘The American Fertilizer” 
CHARLESTON, August 20, 1945. 

The report of tax tag sales in the seventeen 
states reporting shows an increase for the 
first month of the new fertilizer year. 

Organics.—These continue extremely scarce 
with a very insistent demand. The situation 
as regards imports from South America has 
not yet improved. 

Nitrogen Solutions.—Buyers hope that, with 
the end of the war, deliveries of these can be 
stepped up considerably. 

Ammonium Nitrate.—Quite considerable 
quantities of Canadian, as well as TVA 
material have been booked for shipment to 
Europe. 

Castor Pomace.—The scarce condition on 
this continues, especially as production is 
below the usual rate. 

Production of cottonseed meal during the 
crop year ending July 31, 1935, totaled 
1,953,877 tons, compared with 1,834,495 
tons during the 1943-1944 season; stocks on . 
hand on July 31st had increased to 52,657 
tons from 28,050 tons on hand a year previous. 
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CHICAGO 


No Improvement in Fertilizer Organics Market 
from End of Hostilities, Feed Mate- 
rials Market Still Tight 


Exclusive Correspondence to ‘‘The American Fertilizer” 


CuicaGo, August 20, 1945. 


V-J Day may have some effect on the 
organic market but at present the situation is 
virtually unchanged from previous report. 
While interest in additional material is still 
acute, it appears that sellers are not in posi- 
tion to put out any offerings. 

Prospects of importation of South Amer- 
ican feed material are very slim at present, as 
Europe is paying more than our ceiling prices. 
Domestic supplies are firm and production 
light. 

Ceiling prices are: 

High grade ground fertilizer tankage, $3.85 
to $4.00 ($4.68 to $4.86 per unit N) and 10 
cents; standard grades crushed feeding tank- 
age, $5.53 per unit ammonia ($6.72 per unit 
N); blood, $5.53 ($6.72 per unit N); dry ren- 
dered tankage, $1.25 per unit of protein, 
f. o. b. producing points. 


Chilean Nitrate Educational Bu- 
reau Announces Appointments 


Chilean Nitrate Educational Eureau, Inc., 
with headquarters in New York City, has 
announced the appointment of three new staff 
members. They are: Fred L. Wellborn and 
Dr. A. L. Grizzard, the new state educational 
managers for Alabama and Virginia _re- 
spectively; and Carl Hancock, who has 
joined the New York staff. 

Mr. Wellborn is a graduate of Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute at Auburn, and took 
his Master’s degree at Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, Blacksburg, Va. He was agron- 


omist for Farmers Cooperative Exchange in 
Raleigh, N. C., and prior to that was with the 
North Carolina Extension Service. He is a 
veteran of World War II, having received a 
medical discharge. 

Dr. Grizzard went to this new position from 
the Smith-Douglass Fertilizer Company in 
Norfolk, Virginia. Prior to that, he served 
eight years with the Virginia Experiment 
Station, two years with the National Fer- 
tilizer Association in Washington, and for a 
time was a representative of the Foreign 
Relations Service in San Salvador. He is a 
graduate of Virginia Polytechnic Institute and 
holds a Doctor’s degree from Michigan 
State College. 

Mr. Hancock joined the Chilean staff after 
six years with the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture in Washington. He was formerly with 
the Georgia Extension Service, and before 
that was in the newspaper field. He is a 
graduate of the University of Georgia. 

Southern Agricultural Chemical 

to Build New Zinc Sulphate 
Plant 


Anticipating a growing postwar demand, 
the Southern Agricultural Chemical Copora- 
tion will erect immediately a $125,000 zinc 
sulphate plant at East Point, Ga., to quad- 
ruple the size of its operations there, Dr. J. 
Kk. Plummer, general manager of the com- 
pany’s Southern division has announced. 

The new plant is expected to go into 
operation in about ten months. The com- 
pany’s East Point operations will probably 
require a total of about 200 employees during 
normal seasons and around 300 at peak 
seasons, Dr. Plummer said. 

The new structure will be two stories in 
height and approximately 100 by 110 feet 
in dimensions. 

The company has operated a fertilizer plant 
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at East Point for a number of years and has 
already invested about $1,500,000 there. 

Zinc sulphate, which is a relatively new 
material in fertilizer, has been found to be 
extremely important in agriculture. The 
Southern Agricultural Chemical Corporation, 
Dr. Plummer pointed out, follows agricul- 
tural research closely. 

“Our hope is to build a big new chemical 
industry in this area,”’ Dr. Plummer said. 
“Raw materials are plentiful here, and we 
believe this is the logical area for just such a 
development.”’ 


January-March Potash Production 


The American potash industry maintained 
its record-breaking schedule by delivering a 
total of 434,008 short tons of potash salts, 
containing 231,220 tons K2O, during the first 
quarter of 1945. This represented an in- 
crease over the corresponding period last year 
of 2 per cent in salts and 8 per cent in K,O 
delivered in the United States, Canada, Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, and Hawaii, by the five major 
producing companies, according to data 
released by the American Potash Institute. 
Deliveries for agricultural use amounted to 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 





Advertisements for sale of plants, machinery, etc. 
and for help and employment in this column, same type 
as now used, 60 cents per line, each insertion. 





SITUATION WANTED 
UPERVISING CHEMIST, with major potash 


company, desires a position as sales representative 
with potash, phosphate, or nitrogen manufacturer. 
Background in soil science. Age, 29. Address ‘155,” 
care of THE AMERICAN FERTILIZER, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


394,575 tons of salts with an equivalent K,O 
content of 206,745 tons. Making up this 
total were 297,498 tons of muriate of potash, 
55,570 tons of manure salts, and 41,507 tons 
of sulphate of potash and sulphate of potash- 
magnesia. Deliveries for chemical use 
amounted to 39,433 tons of salts with equiv- 
alent K,O content of 24,475 tons K,O. 


POTASH DELIVERIES 
Short Tons K,O 


(United States, Canada, Cuba, Puerto Rico, Hawaii) 








Jan.—Mar. Jan.—Mar, 
1945 1944 

RENOAE Sie oa pee his ociee 176,614 156,132 
ET Sec) (a 14,722 23,454 
Sulphate and Sul. Pot. Mag.... 15,409 13,746 
Total Agricultural.......... 206,745 193,332 
Chemical Potash............. 24,475 21,164 
Grand ‘fotal ......-;.;.....:284,220 214,496 


$35 in Fertilizer Brings Big Return 


A return of approximately $225 in six 
months for an investment of $35 is reported 
by C. V. Weddle of Pulaski County, Ken- 
tucky. It represents the increase in wheat 
production after Mr. Weddle applied 1,100 
pounds of ammonium nitrate to 15 acres of 
the thinnest land on his farm. Comparing 
the wheat yield with that which had not been 
fertilized, he harvested approximately 10 
bushels more per acre, or 150 bushels, worth 
about $225. Farm Agent Hugh Hurst notes 
that a number of farmers in that county found 
that applications of ammonium nitrate paid 
big dividends. 
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MAGNESIUM LIMESTONE 


“It’s a Dolomite” 


American Limestone Company 





Knoxville, Tenn. 
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The Hough Model ‘‘HA’’ Payloader completely fulfills the need of the fertilizer 
industry for a compact, readily maneuverable loader for handling bulk ma- 
terials economically. The '‘HA” Payloader is the result of many years of 
development work and exhaustive operating tests. It has already proved 
itself in nearly a hundred fertilizer plants. 


Maneuverability reaches a new high with this unit. It loads and operates 
with ease and thoroughness in and out of a box car, the overall width is only 
49”, the wheel base 4814” and the turning radius only 6’6”. One man with 
the ‘‘HA”’ Payloader loads bulk material, carries it 100 feet and dumps it at 
a rate of 25to 50 tons per hour. It will do the work of 8 to 10 men. 


The “HA” Payloader is a rugged j owerful tractor unit—not an attachment 
for a tractor. Power is furnished by a heavy duty 4 cylinder 29 H.P. engine. 
Two speeds forward and two reverse provide ample t'exibility and speed of 
movement. The bucket is hydraulically actuated by twin cylinders and has 
the exclusive tip-back feature which prevents spillage. 


The Model ‘‘HA’’ Payloader is the material handling unit you have been 
waiting for. There are over 3500 Hough Loaders in service. 
Write for full information. 
We have a Distributor near you. 





THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. 
Libertyville, Illinois . ‘Since 1920” 





HOUGH fay hoader SHOVELS 
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Boll Weevil Situation Critical 


The boll weevil situation as of August 1, 
1945 is the most critical of any recent year 
and is as serious as in 1941, the Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture has warned. 
The large number of boll weevils reported in 
the fields on July 1st have continued to in- 
crease and have taken a heavy toll of squares. 

The cool, rainy weather over practically 
all of the boll weevil States during July 
afforded almost ideal conditions for weevil 
development and there are now sufficient 
weevils to cause serious damage, regardless of 
weather conditions during the remainder of 
the season. In many fields weevils are caus- 
ing most of the squares to shed as fast as they 
form and are now puncturing the bolls. 
Much of the crop is late and with abundant 
soil moisture bolls will remain soft and sub- 
ject to weevil attack until late in the season. 

Growers are advised to dust with calcium 
arsenate to save the bolls that have been set. 
When weevils are numerous as they are this 
vear, late applications of calcium arsenate for 
boll protection are as profitable as early appli- 
cations. There is also less danger of aphid 
damage following late applications. Thou- 
sands of bales of cotton can be saved by 
dusting with 2 to 4 applications of calcium 
arsenate, at intervals of about 5 days, during 
August or until the bolls harden and are safe 
from weevil damage. There are ample sup- 
plies of calcium arsenate available and the 
present indications are that unless bolls are 
protected, growers will suffer the heaviest 
weevil losses since 1941. 


Huge Acreage Shows Need for 
Phosphorus Use 


Testing of a large acreage of Illinois land 
shows that about three-fourths of the farm 
land, or 24 million acres, needs phosphate 
in addition to lime for clover and alfalfa, 
declares C. M. Linsley, assistant professor of 
soils extension, University of Illinois College 
of Agriculture. 
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“The critical shortage of phosphorus in 
most Illinois soils is not receiving the atten- 
tion it deserves,”’ the extension soils special- 
ist believes. ‘“‘Farmers recognize that lime- 
stone is essential in a soil-building program. 
The use of three or four million tons of lime- 
stone a year shows that liming is now an 
accepted practice. But too many believe 
that limestone is all that is needed.” 

Soils that test low in available phosphorus 
can produce only from 50 to 60 per cent of a 
maximum clover or alfalfa crop. This means 
low yields of corn and other crops, because a 
60 per cent clover crop supplies only about 
60.per cent of the nitrogen and organic matter 
that the soil needs for other crops. 

The soils specialist observes that wartime 
prices for farm products make phosphate at 
prewar prices a good buy. He stressed that 
now is the time to build back a reserve supply 
of phosphorus in the soil against the time 
when farm prices may not be so favorable. 


Phosphate Recommended for 
South Dakota 


For soils lacking in phosphorus, application 
of commercial fertilizer is about the only 
method of building back this important 
supply of plant food, Leonard Ladd, exten- 
sion soil conservationist at State College, 
South Dakota, told farmers at the Hamlin 
County crop tour. 

Ladd explained that plowing under sweet 
clover, alfalfa or other legumes would aid in 
building up the supply of nitrogen, but that 
the phosphorus could only be returned by 
commercial application. 

Ladd explained that vears of continuous 
cropping had removed 40 per cent of the 
original supply of organic matter from the 
soil, one-third of all the nitrogen and one- 
sixth of all the phosphorus. 

A field inspection on crop fertility in Hamlin 
County indicated that the use of a nitrogen and 
phosphorus fertilizer combination made a 
striking difference in crop growth and ma- 
turity in a plot of wheat.—Service News 
Release, South Dakota. 


Swing Hammer Vibrating Screens 
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1945 Model 


Bag Printer will print 


This new 


any size 


bag made of paper, | 


burlap, cotton or paper- 


lined material. It is 


built in one, two and 


three colors. 


The highest type of 
printing can be done 
with this machine at 
the lowest possible cost. 
It will also do an ex- 
cellent job of printing 


on used bags. 


We are in a position to 
make prompt delivery 
on printing plates also 
for the 


printing inks 


Fertilizer industry. 
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tncowsenaree 


18th and Main Streets 
Zone 3 


Louisville, Ky. 
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Bag Dumper on the Market 


The Ritchie Bag Dumper for lifting and 
emptying heavy bags has been announced by 
ASCO Manufacturing Company, 601 S. 
Anderson St., Los Angeles, Cal. Operating 
on a one-quarter horsepower electric motor 
the machine will quickly lift and empty bags 
of grain, nuts, sugar, beans, cement, ore, 
powdered glue, dry chemicals, or anything 
that comes in bags---up to 350 pounds. 


The Dumper eliminates back-breaking lifts 
and fatigue; prevents rupture accidents; 





The Ritchie Bag Dumper 


stops wastage from spilling; keeps the floor 
clean; reduces dust; can be wheeled about as 
needed, and may be operated by a boy. An 
automatic shut-off switch stops the motor at 
top and bottom positions of the lift. As an 
added safety feature, a special clutch arrange- 
ment disengages the motor if downward re- 
turn of chute is obstructed. The upward lift 
takes ten seconds, with eight seconds to 
lower. 

An adjustable height chute at the front fits 
narrow openings and funnels the bags’ con- 
tents into a vat or machine without spilling. 
Two spikes catch and hold the bag while 
dumping. The chute will handle a bag 24 
inches wide. 


Columbia Will Train Veterans to 


Start Own Businesses 

A short intensive course will be given to 
train returning service men and women who 
expect to start their own businesses, it is an- 
nounced by Columbia University. The 
course is to be organized and sponsored by the 
School of Business and University Extension 
and offered on the campus at Morningside 
Heights. It will be a full-time course, running 
for eight weeks, October 27th to December 
21st. 

The program is designed primarily for 
veterans who intend to operate small business 
and who have insufficient time for a regular 
college program. Two types of instruction 
will be emphasized: on the one hand, students 
will be given the essential business funda- 
mentals in accounting, finance, marketing, 
organization, buying and inventory control, 
advertising, labor relations, booms and de- 
pressions, risk and insurance, taxation, plan. 
ning and budgeting, and business policy- 
On the other hand, they will be given special 
instruction in the operations and problems of 
particular types of small business. 

The unique features of the course are its 
method of instruction and the opportunities 
it will offer students to learn from those who 
krow small business. The instruction will 
concentrate on only a few subjects at a time. 
To inform students of special types of small 
business, the classes will be supplemented by 
panel discussions. These panels will be led 
by men experienced in operating small busi- 
ness or by men who are specialists in serving 
small business. 

The course is an attempt to do three things 
—to assist reconversion by helping veterans 
qualify themselves to open and operate small 
businesses; to reduce the heavy mortality and 
improve the effectiveness of small business, 
and to aid veterans in qualifying for a worth- 


while career of benefit to themselves and to 


the community. 
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FULTON WATERPROOF PAPER LINED BAGS 
AND FULTON TEXTILE BAGS 


write for prices 


FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS 
Manufacturers since 1870 
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A 
Complete 
Service 


HE strategic factory locations of the 

American Agricultural Chemical 
Company, as shown on the accompany- 
ing map, assure prompt, dependable 
service for the complete line of products 
listed below. 

We manufacture all grades of Com- 
mercial Fertilizers, Superphosphate, 
Agrinite Tankage, Bone Black, Bone 
Black Pigments (Cosmic Black), Dical- 
cium Phosphate, Monocalcium Phos- 
phate, Gelatin, Agricultural Insecti- 
cides (including Pyrox, Arsenate of 
Lead, Calcium Arsenate, etc.), Tri- 
sodium and Disodium Phosphate, Phos- 
phorus, Phosphoric Acid, Sulphuric 
Acid, Ammonium Fluosilicate, Magne- FACTORIES 
sium Fluosilicate, Zinc Fluosilicate, Salt 
Cake; and we ote importers and/or Almendin, Yo. Cron Oho No Moyne Man 
dealers in Nitrate of Soda, Cyanamid, — Buffalo, N.Y. East St. Louis, Ill. Pierce, Fla. 

Potash Salts, Sulphate of Ammonia, Carteret, N. J. | Greensboro,N.C. Port Hope, Ont., Can. 
Raw Bone Meal, Steamed “_ “pean —— = ; oe — 4 sane - 
Sheep and Goat Manure, Fish and ee ee 
Blood. We mine and sell all grades of charltcn’S.C. Nofolk Var” Seomantue SC) 
Florida Pebble Phosphate Rock. Cincinnati, Ohio Wilmington, N. C. 














The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co. 
50 Church Street, New York 7, .N. Y. 


SALES OFFICES 


Alexandria, Va. Columbia, $.C. —_ Laurel, Miss. Pierce, Fla. 
Baltimore, Md. Detroit, Mich. Montgomery, Ala. Port Hope, Ort., Ca 
Buffalo, N.Y. — East St. Louis, Ill. Montreal, Quebec, Can. Savannah, Ga. 
Carteret, N. d Greensboro, N.C. New York, N. Y. Spartanburg, S. C. 
Charleston, $. C. Havana, Cuba Norfolk, Va. Wilmington, N. G 


Cincinnati, Ohio Henderson, N.C. No. Weymouth, Mass. 
Cleveland, Ohio Houlton, Me. Pensacola, Fla. 
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Fertilizing Oats 


The following four methods of fertilizing 
oats are recommended by J. C. Lowery, 
Agronomist of the Alabama Extension Service: 

1. Apply at planting a minimum of 
300 pounds per acre of 4-10-7 or 4-10-4. 
Top-dress March 1 with 175 pounds of ni- 
trate of soda or 8714 pounds of ammonium 
nitrate or 136 pounds of ammonium sulphate. 

2. Apply at planting 200 to 300 pounds of 
superphosphate and 50 pounds of muriate of 
potash, or 400 to 600 pounds of basic slag and 
50 pounds of muriate of potash, and top- 
dress with 250 pounds of nitrate of soda or 
125 pounds of ammonium nitrate or 200 
pounds of ammonium sulphate. 

3. On very productive soils apply 200 
pounds of 0-14-10 and top-dress March 1 
with 250 pounds of nitrate of soda or 125 
pounds of ammonium nitrate or 200 pounds 
of ammonium sulphate. 

4. Oats following highly fertilized crops 
need only a top-dressing of nitrogen arcund 
March 1. If the oats, sown alone or in a 
mixture with winter legumes such as vetch, 
are to be grazed, a top-dressing of nitrogen 
should be applied in the fall as soon as the 
oats are up and beginning to grow. 


Winter Cover Crops Stop Soil 
Losses 


The most effective way to reduce the 
enormous loss of plant food by erosion during 
the winter months is by growing a winter 
cover crop after every cultivated crop, states 
H. E. Hendricks, Extension agronomist, 
University of Tennessee, College of Agricul- 
ture. 

Winter cover crops not only protect the 
land from washing but provide pasture for 
livestock and building up the supply of 
organic matter in the soil, he says. 

Over 32,000 tons of available nitrogen, the 
equivalent of 200,000 tons of nitrate of soda, 
valued at $8,000,000, are leached from 
Tennessee soils every fall and winter. This is 





approximately 40 times the amount of nitro” 
gen that is purchased by Tennessee farmers 
each year and is an item of loss that farmers of 
the State cannot neglect, particularly in this 
period of shortage of chemical nitrogen. 

Through tillage of row crops such as corn 
cotton and tobacco, a large amount of avail- 
able nitrogen is present in the soil when the 
crop is harvested and by permitting the land 
to remain bare through the fall and winter, 
about all of this available nitrogen is lost 
from the soil by leaching. 


Phosphate Boosts Yield 
of Alfalfa 


The results of limestone and phosphate in 
alfalfa were noted on the farm of John Menifee 
in Madison County, Kentucky. On nine 
acres, his first cutting from land which had 
been limed was a little less than a ton to the 
acre. On half of his field, he then applied 
500 pounds of phosphate to the acre. Farm 
Agent Robert F. Spence reports that from 
that half, Mr. Menifee got a second cutting 
of one and three-quarters ton to the acre, but 
on the half where phosphate was not applied, 
only one ton to the acre.— Kentucky Agricul- 
tural Extension Service. 


Nitrogen and Phosphorus Show 
Results on Dakota Crops 


An application of nitrogen and phosphorus 
in combination showed the best results in a 
field observation made of a wheat test plot in 
Hamlin County, South Dakota. 

The observation, made of the plot on the 
O. J. Pommer farm near Castlewood, re- 
vealed that the commercial fertilizer in that 
combination not only caused a_ noticeable 
effect in crop growth but also hastened 
maturity of the wheat crop. 

Leonard Ladd, extension soil conserva- 
tionist at state college, told the farmers who 
inspected the fertilizer plot that years of con- 
tinuous cropping had removed from the soil 
40 per cent of the original supply of organic 
matter, 33 per cent of the nitrogen and one- 
sixth of the phosphorus, on the average. 





Fertilizer Machinery np Acidulating Equipment 


BATCH MIXERS — PULVERIZERS — CAGE MILLS — SCREENS — SCALES 
ELEVATORS, AND ALL OTHER EQUIPMENT FOR COMPLETE PLANTS 


THE UTILITY WORKS 


EAST POINT, GA. 
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Direct Connected 
50 H.P. to 200 H.P. 








ALEX. M. McIVER 
& SON 


Official Brokers for 
MILORGANITE 


Specializing 
Nitrogenous Materials 


Blood and Fertilizer Tankage Puts Extra Peacetime 


Phosphate Rock Profits Into Your Plant 
The gre iter need for peacetime,crops requiresspeed-upin 
Bone Meals fertilizer production. ‘‘Jay Bee’? grinds any material 
going into commercial fertilizers—fast, cool and uni- 
Manganese Sulphate form. Heavy all steel construction makes the ‘*‘Jay Bee’’ 
Hammer Mill practically indestructible. Greatest ca- 
SOUTH AMERICAN DRY pacity for H.P. used. Sizes and styles to meet every 
RENDERED TANK AGE grinding requirement: 12 H.P. to 200 H.P. with belt, 
V-belt, and direct connected drives. 
Write for complete details, prices, etc. 
PEOP LES OFFICE BUILD ING State your grinding requirement, please. 
Charleston, S.C. J. B. SEDBERRY, Inc. 
FRANKLIN, TENN. UTICA, Y. N. 
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- - - » WHEN BORON IS NEEDED TO CORRECT A DE- 
FICIENCY OF THIS IMPORTANT SECONDARY ELEMENT 


Agricultural authorities have shown that a lack of Boron in the soil 
can result in deficiency diseases which seriously impair the yield 
and quality of crops. 

When Boron deficiencies are found, follow the recommendations of 
local County Agents or State Experiment Stations. 

Information and references available on request. 





AMERICAN POTASH & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
122 East 42nd ST., NEW YORK CITY | 


Pioneer Producers of Muriate of Potash in America 
See Page 4 
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“The best way to see what is lacking from 
the soil is to have test plots such as these and 
observe the variation in crop growth,”’ Ladd 
told the group. 

Plowing under sweet clover or other legumes 
will help build back the supply of nitrogen but 
use of commercial fertilizer is the only way to 
return ample supplies of phosphorus to the 
soil, according to Ladd. 

—South Dakota Extension Service. 





Burlap Bag Supply for Third 
Quarter 


An adequate supply of burlap bags for 
potatoes, feed, and other agricultural com- 
modities has been virtually assured for the 
third quarter of 1945, according to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, as a result of a recent 
25 per cent additien (50 million yards) by 
the War Production Board to the burlap 
allocation for the quarter. Increasing trade 
in cotton bag textiles urder the new open 
pricing procedure also will help food indus- 
tries requiring cotton bags. 

Prior to these two developments, there had 
been considerable concern in both industry 
a'.d Government as to whether supplies of 
either burlap or cotton would be adequate 


for the harvest of this fall’s crop and to. 


market essential food commodities. 

U. S. D. A. officials are hopeful that in- 
creased trading in cotton bag textiles, of 
which there is considerable evidence, will 
enable bag manufacturers to procure their 
full allocation of goods. Trading in these 
textiles had nearly stopped because of ques- 
tions about the effect of possible changes in 
price ceilings for textiles and bags. Recent 
action by the Office of Price Administration, 
permitting open pricing adjustable to future 
changes in price ceilings, is believed to have 
reopened large scale trading. 


Goulard & Olena Building New 
Plant 

Goulard & Olena, Inc., fertilizer and chem- 
ical manufacturers, have acquired a 2% 
acre tract at Skillman, N. J., midway be- 
tween New York and Philadelphia, on the 
B. & O., Reading and N. J. Central main line. 
Construction has started on a new building 
of 25,000 square feet for the manufacture of 





fertilizers, insecticides and other garden 
equipment and supy lies. 
While sales representation will still be 


maintained at 140 Liberty Street, New York, 
the main office and factory will be located in 
Skillman, where all correspondence will be 


handled. 


AUGUST CROP REPORT 
(Continued from page 10) 

ties, but with favorable growing weather the 
crop has made rapid progress. The yield of 
18 bushels is well above last year and almost 
a bushel per acre above average. A _ higher 
than usual proportion of the acreage was 
planted in rows this year with these beans 
appearing in better condition than those 
planted solid. This shift in method of 
planting, plus more acreage planted with new 
improved varieties of seed, may more than 
offset the effects of any lowering of .vields 
because of late planting. 


Apples 


Production of apples in commercial areas is 
indicated to be 68,882,000 bushels, a record 
low and only 55 per cent of the 124,754,000 
bushels produced in 1944. During July, a 
small improvement in prospects in the West- 
ern States did not offset declining prospects 
in the East and the August 1 estimate is about 
one million bushels less than indicated on 
July 1. For the Eastern States as a group the 
1945 crop is only 31 per cent of average and 
for the Central States about 46 per cent of 
average. For the western region production 
is indicated about 4 per cent below average. 


Peaches 


Further improvement in the peach crop is 
reported and the August 1 estimate of 82,- 
650,000 bushels is 3 per cent above the 80,- 
432,000 bushels estimated last month. This 
is a record production and is 9 per cent larger 
than the 1944 crop of 75,963,000 bushels and 
about 44 per cent above the 1934-1943 aver- 
age of 57,201,000 bushels. Production in 
1931—the previous record crop—was 77,846,- 
000 bushels. Improvement over July 1 
estimates is indicated for every region and 
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»« Here’s where you stand today! 


Look ahead a year or two... for your own sake. 


Over on the dark side is this: Every unnecessary thing you 
buy helps shove the country one step nearer inflation and the 
bad times that come in inflation’s wake. 


Over on the bright side is this: Every single cent you save 
helps move you and your country one step nearer the kind 
of prosperous, happy, postwar America you want. 


Okay—you’re human. You’re thinking mainly about yourself. 
YOU SHOULD. Because if every man Jack (and every girl 
Jill) buys nothing he can get along without . . . (avoids Black 
Markets and “‘just-a-little-above-the-ceiling” like the plague!) 
«. pays off the mortgage or any other debts. . . takes out 
more insurance... builds a healthy sock of savings... buys 
and holds more War Bonds—inflation will stay away from 
our door. 

And Jack and Jill will be in a sound position no matter 
what times come. 

Maybe you ought to clip this signpost and paste it in your 
pocketbook as a reminder that you can BUY your way to bad 
times. Or you can SAVE your way to good ones. 


That’s where YOU stand today. 














4 THINGS TO DO to keep prices 
down and to protect 
your own future! 


1. Buy only what you really 
need. 


2. When you buy, pay no more 
than ceiling prices. Pay your 
ration points in full. 


3. Keep your own prices.down. 
Don’t take advantage of war 
conditions to ask more for your 
labor, your services, or the 
goods you sell. 


4. Save. Buy and hold 
all the War Bonds you 





can afford—to help pay ggg. 


for the war and protect 
your future. Keep 
up your iasur- 
ance. 


A United States War message prepared by the War Advertising Council; approved by the Office of War Information; 


and contributed by this magazine in cooperation with the Magazine Publishers of America 
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was greatest in the Central States and in 
Michigan in particular. With moisture sup- 
plies abundant to excessive in all areas, the 
peach crop is sizing up unusually well. 
Damage from brown rot and insects has been 
heavy in excessively wet areas, however. 


Citrus Fruits 

Condition of the 1945-46 United States 
orange crop averaged 70 per cent on August 
1 compared with 69 per cent on July 1 and 
79 per cent on August 1 last year. Grapefruit 
averaged 67 per cent on August 1, compared 
with 65 per cent July 1 and 75 per cent on 
August 1, 1944. 


Peanuts 

The acreage of peanuts for picking and 
threshing, based on August 1 intentions of 
growers, is indicated to be 3,238,000 acres. 
This is 3 per cent more than the 3,150,000 
acres harvested last year, 10 per cent less than 
the record acreage in 1943 but 56 per cent 
above the 10-year (1934-43) average. Acre- 
ages have increased over 1944 in all the major 
producing States except Alabama _ which 
shows a decrease of 12 per cent. Oklahoma 
and Texas show the largest increases of 17 
and 10 per cent respectively. The increase 
in the North Carolina acreage is 8 per cent, 
Virginia 4 per cent and Georgia 2 per cent. 
The smaller producing States either show no 
change or a reduction in acreage. 

August 1 conditions indicate a production 
of peanuts picked and threshed of 2,309 
million pounds, the largest crop of record. 
If this production materializes it will be 9 per 
cent larger than last year’s crop of 2,111 
million pounds and 4 per cent above the 
previous record production in 1942. 


Potatoes 

A potato crop of 420,206,000 bushels is 
indicated for the Nation as prospective pro- 
duction improved about 12 million bushels in 
July. A crop of 379,436,000 bushels was 
harvested in 1944 and the 10-year (1934-43) 
average is 375,091,000 bushels. Only in 1928 
and 1943, when production amounted to 
427,249,000 and 464,999,000 bushels re- 
spectively, has the crop now in prospect been 


SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 


exceeded. A. U.S. yield of 147.7 bushels is in 
prospect. The yield of 139.6 bushels produced 
in 1943 is the previous record high. Indicated 
yields in most areas of the country exceed 
both the 1944 and 10-year average yields. 

For the 18 surplus late States, a crop of 
291,641,000 bushels is in prospect, compared 
with 271,479,000 bushels in 1944 and _ the 
10-year average of 257,604,000 bushels. Pros- 
pects in these States improved about 8144 
million bushels in July. 


Sweet Potatoes 

Conditions during July were for the most 
part favorable for sweet potato growth, and 
the production indicated on August 1 is about 
5 per cent above the July forecast. A crop of 
67,133,000 bushels is now indicated, which 
is 6 per cent less than the 1944 production of 
71,651,000 bushels but is slightly above the 
10-year (1934-43) average of 67,059,000 
bushels, despite the fact that acreage for 
harvest this year is about 11 per cent below 
average. The indicated yield per acre of 


94.3 bushels this year is the highest since 
1929, when it was slightly above 100 bushels, 
and compares with 92.9 bushels in 1944 and 
the 10-year average of 84.2 bushels. 


Sugar Beets 

The prospects for a favorable yield of sugar 
beets improved during July due to favorable 
weather and an adequacy of irrigation water 
in the Western States. Production for the 
United States is forecast at 9,332,000 tons 
which is about 38 per cent above the produc- 
tion of last year and only 3 per cent lower than 
the 10-year (1934-43) average production. 

If recovery of sugar should be the same 
per ton as in 1944, and if the present forecast 
of beet production is realized, sugar produc- 
tion from the present beet crop should ap- 
proximate 1,350,000 tons of sugar, compared 
with the 985,000 tons produced in 1944. 


Sugarcane 
Total production of sugarcane for sugar and 
seed is forecast at 6,976,000 tons, about 2 per 
cent above the crop indicated a month earlier. 
This compares with production in 1944 of 
6,148,000 tons. 


AMMONIA LIQUOR 


NITROGEN PRODUCTS, INC. 


630 Fifth Avenue—Radio City NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
' Sales Agent ~ 
AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
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fertilizer manufacturers, 
facturers of Tr fertilizer 





This list contains representative heap 4 in the Commercial Fertilizer Industry, Including 
and equipment manufacturers, 

materials and supplies, — chemists, etc. 

For Alphabetical List of Advertisers, see page 33 


lers in and manu- 








AMMONIA—Anhydrous and Liquor 
Barrett Division, The, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York City. 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. 1., Wilmington, Del. 
Hydrocarbon Products Co., New York City. 
Nitrogen Products. Inc.. New York City 
AMMONIUM NITRATE SOLUTIONS 
Barrett Division, The, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York City. 
BAG MANUFACTURERS—Burlap 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
Mente & Co., Inc., New Orleans, La. 
BAG MANUFACTURERS—Cotton 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
Mente & Co., Inc., New Orleans, La 
BAG MANUFACTURERS—Paper 
Bemie Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co., Welisburg, W. Va. 
Jaite Company, The, Jaite, Ohio 
Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio. 
St. Regis Paper Co . New York City. 
BAGS—Dealers and Brokers 
Ashcraft-Wilkineon Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
Mclver & Son. Alex. M.. Charleston. S. C. 
BAG CLOSING MACHINES 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City. 
BAG PRINUINNG—Machinery 
Schmutz Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. 
BAGGING MACHINES—For Filling Sacks 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
BONE BLACK 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Asmour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
BONE PRODUCTS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkineson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradkey & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, 8. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
BORAX AND BORIC ACID 
American Potash and Chem. Corp., New York City. 
BROKERS 
Ashereft- Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Dickerson Co., The. Philadedphia, Pa. 
Hollingshurst & Co., Inc., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, IIl. 
BUCKETS—Elevator 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
BUCKETS—for Hoiste, Cranes, etc. 
Hayward Company, The, New York City. 
CARBONATE OF AMMONIA 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
DuPont de Nemours & Co.. E. I., Wilmington, Del. 





CARS AND CARTS 
Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, Il. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Worke, The, East Point, Ga. 
CHEMICALS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Barrett Division, The, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilmington, Del. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, 111. 
Mclwver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Nitrogen Products, Inc., New York City 
Phosphate Mining Co., The, New York City. 


CHEMISTS AND ASSAYERS 
Gascoyne & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Shuey & Company, Inc., Savannah, Ga. 
Stillwell & Gladding, New York City. 
Wiley & Company, Baltimore, Md. 
CONDITIONERS AND FILLERS 
American Limestone Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Keim, Samuel! D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phosphate Mining Co., The, New York City. 
COPPER SULPHATE 
Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
Ashkcraft-Wilkineon Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Beadley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
CYANAMID 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
DRYERS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


ENGINEERS—Chemical and Industrial 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
FERTILIZER MANUFACTURERS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
American Cyanamid Company, New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
International Minerals and Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
Phosphate Mining Co., The, New York City. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., 
Tampa, Fla. 


FISH SCRAP AND OIL 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Bradley & Baker, New York City. 

Huber & Company, New York City. 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M.. Charleston. S. C. 
FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
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HOPPERS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Bradley & Baker, New York City. 

It ON SULPHATE 
Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 

INSECTICIDES 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 

tL.UIMESTONE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
American Limestone Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Ashcraft-Wilkingson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charlesto1., S. C. 

LOADERS—Car and Wagon 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

MACHINERY—Acid Making and Handling 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Worke, The, East Point, Ga. 

MACHINER Y—Ammoniating 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

MACHINER Y—Elevating and Conveying 

Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville. Ill. 
Hayward Company, The, New York City. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

MACHINERY=—Grinding and Pulverizing 
Bradley Pulverizing Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Sedberry, Inc., J. B., Utica, N. Y., Franklin, Tenn. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

MACHINER Y—Material Handling 
Hayward Company, The, New York City. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
. Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

MACHINER Y—Mizing, Screening and Bagging 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

MACHINER Y—Power Transmission 
Sackett & Sone Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

MACHINER Y—Superphosph Manufacturing 
Sackett & Sone Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

MANGANESE SULPHATE 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 


MIXERS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

NITRATE OF SODA 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Barrett Division, The, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 

York City. 

Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Chilean Nitrate Sales Corp., New York City. 





NITRATE OF SODA—Continued 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, II. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 


NITROGEN SOLUTIONS 
Barrett Division, The, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York City. 


NITROGENOUS ORGANIC MATERIAL 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, II. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 


NOZZLES—Spray 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHOSPHATE ROCK 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft.Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baler, New York City. 
Huber & Cempany, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, If 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Phosphate Mining Co., The, New York City. 
Ruhm, H. D., Mount Pleasant, Tenn. 
Sehmaltz, Jos. H., Chicage, IIl. 
Southern Phesphate Corp., Baltimore, Md. 


PLANT CONSTRUCTION—Fertilizer and Acid 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Worke, The, East Point, Ga. 


POTASH SALTS—Dealers and Brokers 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Werks, Atlanta, Ga. 
Asheraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
Internationa] Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 


POTASH SALTS—Manufacturers 
American Potash and Chem. Corp., New York City. 
Potash Co. of America, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
United States Potash Co., New York City. 


PRINTINO PRESSES—Bag 
Schmutz Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. 


PYRITES—Brokers 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


REPAIR PARTS AND CASTINGS 
Sackett & Sons Co., Tne A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 


ROUGH AMMONIATES 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 


SCALES—Including Automatie Bagging 
Sa kett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Worke, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
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3CREENS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Avrora, Ind. 
Utility Works. The, East Point, Ga. 
SEPARATORS—air 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
SPRAYS—Acid Chambers 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Barrett Division, The, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
Hydrocarbon Products Co., New York City. 
Mciver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Nitrogen Products, Inc., New York City 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
SULPHUR 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., New York City. 
SULPHURIC ACID 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, 
Tampa, Fla. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, IIl. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, 
Tampa, Fla. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE—Concentrated 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
Phosphate Mining Co., The, New York City. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., 
Tampa, Fla. 
TANKAGE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
UREA 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilmington, Del. 


UREA-AMMONIA LIQUOR 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilmington, Del. 


VALVES 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

ZINC SULPHATE 

Tenneeree Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 


Tennessee Corp., 


Tennessee Corp., 
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COTTON HULL ASHES 


A Source of Potash for 


Tobacco Growers 


SAMUEL D. KEIM 


(SINCE 1898) 


1343 ARCH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
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MONARCH SPRAYS 


This is our Fig. 645 Nozsle. 
Used for Scrubbing Acid Phos- 
phate Gases. Made for “full” 
or “hollow” cone in Brass and 
“Everdur.” We also make 
“Non-Clog” Nozzles in Brass 
and Steel, and 

Stoneware Chamber Sprays 


now used by nearly all chamber 
spray sulphuric acid plants. 


CATALOG | 6-C 


MONARCH MFG. WORKS, INC. 
Westmoreland and Emery Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 








SHUEY & COMPANY, Inc. 


Specialty: Analysis of Fertilizer Materials and Phosphate 
Rock. Official Chemists for both Florida Hard Rock Phosphate 
and Pebble Phosphate Export Associations. Official Weigher 
and Sampler for the National Cottonseed Products Association 
at Savannah; also Official Chemists for National Cottonseed 
Products Association. 

115 E. BAYSTREET, SAVANNAH, GA. 








HAYWARD BUCKETS 


Use this Hayward Class “‘K"’ Clam Shell for se- 
vere superphosphate digging and handling. 
THE HAYWARD CO,, 202 Fulton St., New York 








GASCOYNE & CO.,INC. 


Established 1887 
Chemists and Assayers 
Public Weighers and Samplers 


27 South Gay Street - BALTIMORE, MD. 








H. D. RUHM 


Phosphate Consultant 


305 W. 7th Street 


COLUMBIA TENNESSEE 


























THE ADAMS 
POCKET 
FORMULA RULE 


A quick, accurate, durable instrument for 
figuring fertilizer formulas. 


Price $1.25 
WARE BROS. COMPANY 


1330 Vine Street Philadelphia, Pa. 








Stillwell & Gladding 


Established 1868 


WE MAKE ANALYSES OF 
ALL KINDS 





130 Cedar Street : : NEW YORK 


& & 


DON'T STOP 


BUYING BONDS 
| 





BR 














WILEY & ComPANY, Inc. 


Analytical and Consulting 
Chemists 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


a | 








Blood 
Bone 
All 


Ammoniates 


OFFICIAL BROKER 


= 


327 
South 
La Salle 
Street 
CHICAGO 


FOR MILORGANITE 














OF POTASH 


BUSIEST and BIGGEST 


This has been PCA’s busiest year; also its biggest. 


We're proud of our 44-45 record and of the growth this year has 
brought ...proud too of the three white stars on our Army-Navy 
““k”’ flag, awarded for meritorious service. Also we’re proud of our 
friends in the fertilizer industry. We say “thank you” for your con- 
fidence, your patronage, and the pleasant relationships we mutu- 


ally enjoy. We pledge our best efforts to continue to deserve them. 





Copyright 1945, Potash Company of America 


POTASH COMPANY of AMERICA 


CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE...50 Broadway, New York, N. Y. * MIDWESTERN SALES OFFICE...612 Lehmann Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 
SOUTHERN SALES OFFICE... Mortgage Guarantee Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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DIFFERENT PRODUCTS NOW PROVE THE 
ECONOMY OF MULTIWALL PAPER BAGS 


824 different products — foods, chemicals, fertilizers, | uct is accurately pre-weighed and automatically p 0- 
ement and other building materials — are now being _pelled into self-closing bags. i 


packaged and shipped in St. Regis Multiwall Paper 
Bags. A complete bag-packaging service — St. Regis 


ufactures all types of Multiwall paper bags and bag: 

filling machines. Our packaging engineers are now 

available to study your packaging problems and 16 

recommend the complete units which will be be 

suited to your individual needs. : 
If you are considering a better all-around packagg 

for your post-war production, cal] your nearest St 
In addition, Multiwall Paper Bags are easy to han- Regis representative TODAY. 

dle . . . save manpower and valuable loading and 

unloading time. 


These sturdy containers are daily proving their effi- 
iency and economy under the rigorous conditions of 
w-rtime shipping. Husky, moisture-resistant Multi- 
wa:ls protect products from dampness, salt spray, and 
even rain. And, Multiwalls reduce siftage losses as well 
s losses caused by infestation and contamination. 


Faster packaging, too — Specially designed St. Regis 

bag-filling machines bring high speed and a saving of aie iain: teat me a 
e 

labor and equipment to the users of Multiwall Bags. magenbcnannin : 


By the Valve-pack System, for example, your prod- ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY ’ 


TAGGART CORPORATION 
3 . $ . A 
N CANADA: NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave CHICAGO 1: 230 No. Michigan 


BALTIMORE 2: 2601 O'Sullivan Bidg. SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery ! 
St. Regis Paper Co. (Can.) Ltd. z 
Montreal, Quebec 


od : Boston, Mass. Franklin, Va. Dallas, Texas Denver, Colo. Toledo, Ohio Los Angeles, 
4 Vancouver, British Columbia 





New Orleans, La. Birmingham, Ala. Seattle, Wash. Nazareth, Pa. No. Kansas City, Ma 
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